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May be ordered from Miss Helen Mins, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 
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‘From Caesar to Pershing’ is a far cry. 


Yet the first page of the Gallic Wars might almost have been written by 
a correspondent in the World War. No one gainsays that bovs and girls 
were deeply interested in the events of the World War. If they find 


Cesar dull, is it not often the fault of the text-book? 


D’Ooge and Eastman’s Caesar in Gaul 


presents the year’s work in its true light—a story of exploration, adventure, 


and conquest. The numerous illustrations, maps, and battle plans make 


more vivid the stirring scenes and events. 


Moreover, ‘‘Ceesar in Gaul” contains everything necessary for the second 
year’s work, including grammar and composition. 
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ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION OF VERGIL 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FULGENTIUS 


An examination of the works of the Christian Latin 
writers shows conclusively that Vergil was the favorite 
author of the Christians as he had been of the pagans. 
All the patristic writers who attained to anv literary 
distinction—and many who did not—knew Vergil and 
used him constantly. Of all the great number of 
ecclesiastical writers, those who show absolutely no 
trace of Vergil are but few. Other classical writers 
were used by the Church Fathers, but not one of these 
attained to a tithe of that authority which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Vergil. The extent to which 
Vergil appears in any one author is conditioned by that 
author’s individuality no less than by the period in 
which he lived. The result of this is that each author 
bears to Vergil a different relation. 

There is, however, one feature which is common to 
the earlier patristic writers, and that is the absence of 
any attempt on their part to allegorize the works of the 
master poet. In the first centuries of Christian Latin- 
ity we find attributed to Vergil all sorts of extraordi- 
nary qualities; he is revered as a universal authority on 
subjects of the most diverse kind. 
authority on subjects of literature, art, and mythology; 
his works are used as a source for history, philosophy, 
and ethics; he is credited with having anticipated 
many of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity; 
he is regarded with awe as a prophet of the Messiah, 
and as a ‘Christian without Christ’. Jerome and 
Augustine noted supposed parallels between the lan- 
guage of Vergil and that of the Scriptures, and the 
words of the poet are quoted in support of some of the 
basic dogmas of the Christian faith. And yet, exten-’ 
sive as was the use of Vergil among the early ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, none of them seems to have been lured by 
any mystical will-o’-the-wisp into what Walter Pater 
has called ‘‘the quicksand of allegorical interpretation”. 

As we shall see a little later, some of the pagan writers 
had amused themselves 
with allegories drawn from Vergil’s works, but among 
the Christians we find the first evidence of this in the 
writings of Fabius Planciades Fulgentius, a sixth-cen- 
tury writer of Carthage. He fills a large place in the 
history of Vergilian scholarship, not because of his lit- 
erary excellence or because of the intrinsic merits of his 
productions, but because he developed a new genre of 
Vergilian interpretation. 

Fulgentius was the author of four works, Mitologi- 
arum Libri III, a series of highly fanciful explanations 
of legends: and names; Virgiliana Continentia, a 
mystical explanation of the contents of the Aeneid; 


He is considered an 


and possibly their readers— 


De Aetatibus Mundi, a sort of universal history; and, 
finally, Expositio Sermonum Antiquorum, a work in 
which he supplies the defects in his own scholarship by 
inventing quotations to fit the subjects under discussion. 

The only one of Fulgentius’s works which is impor- 
tant for our purposes is the Virgiliana Continentia. 
This remarkable production offers the first example of 
detailed allegorical interpretation by a Christian. 
Allegory was no new thing to the ancients, especially in 
their interpretation of the poets, since practically the 
only written digest of the pagan faith was to be found in 
the works of the poets who had sung of the gods and the 
Hence it is that allegorical interpretations had 
been made of Homer and Hesiod, since their works were 
regarded as religious text-books. Vergil, however, for 
some time escaped this application of allegory. One 
factor in this was his modernity; it was harder to en- 
graft such artificialities upon a modern work. We 
have seen that Vergil early acquired great authority in 
different departments of human knowledge, and this 


heroes. 


authority varied according to the particular specialty 
of the person reading him. Seneca informs us (Epist. 
108. 24 ff.) that the grammarians looked upon Vergil as 
a grammarian, the philosophers as a philosopher; but 
in Seneca’s day we find no trace of allegorical interpre- 
tation. In course of time, however, as intellectual pur- 
suits declined, and the emphasis in scholarship was 
laid on the superficial, Vergil was obliged to yield his 
share of allegory. This ensued partly because allegory 
was fashionable, partly because to the pseudo-scholars 
of the decadence it was inconceivable that a man of 
such mighty intellect as Vergil had been content to tell 
a story for the sake of the story, and had not concealed 
within it something occult and recondite. 

The traces of this allegorical interpretation in pagan 
literature are chiefly in Donatus, Servius, and Macro- 
bius. The statement of Donatus is preserved by Servius 
(Prooemium to the Eclogues, in Thilo’s edition, Vol- 
ume 3, page 3): ‘Donatus says .. . that, in writing 
his poems, Vergil followed the order of nature; first 
the life of man was of a pastoral character, after that 
came the love of agriculture, and then the desire for 
war’. Servius himself lends a philosophic tinge to 
some parts of his own commentary, but there is no evi- 
dence in his work of a consistent attempt at allegorical 
interpretation of Vergil. Macrobius furnished the 
only example, save the commentaries, of a work which 
professedly deals with Vergil. His writing is pervaded 
with enthusiastic eulogy and extravagant admiration; 
he will not admit that there are in Vergil any errors or 
lapses; the supposed difficulties exist only in the 
minds of students who are mentally ill-equipped. He 
strives valiantly to spade up all the vast accumulation 
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of learning hidden away in Vergil’s poems; for him 
Vergil is the embodiment of all knowledge and all wis- 
dom. His treatment of Vergil is tinged with allegory, 
but it is not exclusively allegorical, since the chief em- 
phasis is laid on the prestige and authority cf Vergil; 
the tendency to weave allegories is confined to isolated 
passages, and does not include the whole extent of Ver- 
gil’s work!. 

The earliest example in Christian literature of the al- 
legorical view of Vergil is the Virgiliana Continentia of 
Fulgentius. This bizarre work is an excellent commen- 
tary on medieval scholarship and philosophy; it is 
also of value as a characteristic epitome of the Christian 
attitude toward Vergil during the sere and locust-eaten 
years of the decline of learning. In the early part of 
this work the author makes plain that he will confine 
his attention to the Aeneid, because the Eclogues and 
the Georgics contain such esoteric mystic lore that it 
passes his poor wit to expound them. According to 
Fulgentius, in the first three Eclogues Vergil phisice 
trium vitarum reddidit continentiam; in the fourth he 
takes up the art of divination; in the fifth he points 
out the observances of the priesthood; in the sixth he 
treats of the art of music, and in part of the same 
Eclogue he discusses natural philosophy according to 
the Stoic system; in the seventh he touches upon bot- 
any; in the eighth he treats of the influence of music 
and of magic (in the last part of it he expounds the 
prognostic art), and in the ninth Eclogue he continues 
this. What the mystic significance of the terith Eclogue 
is, is not brought out. The contents of the Georgics 
are quite as remarkable. The first Georgic, according 
to Fulgentius, really deals with astrology, the second 
with physiognomy and medicine, the third with augury, 
the fourth with music. 

Having thus defined the limits of his research, Ful- 
gentius bursts into five hexameters in which he invokes 
the Muses—not one Muse, that would not suffice for 
him—but all of them. Thanks to the intervention of 
the Muses, the shade of Vergil consents to visit him. 
The appearance of this specter is most impressive, as 
befits a philosopher deep in thought. With a humility 
quite suitable to a pupil in the presence of his master, 
Fulgentius begs him to expound the lessons hidden in 
his poems, not the deeply mysterious ones, but only 
such as his own poor mortal intellect could grasp. 
This Vergil consents to do, impressing his disciple all 
the time with a sense of the vast gulf between them by 
assuming a devastating frown, and addressing him as 
homuncule. 

Vergil then explains that in the twelve books of the 
Aeneid he purposed to present a panorama of human 
life. In his detailed discussion of this he pauses for a 
considerable period over the first line, and only after 
several digressions does he elucidate the implications of 
the three words arma, virum, and primus. Human life, 
according to this view, is divided into three stages. 
The first is acquiring, habere; the second is regulating 


‘Compare 5. T. Collins, The Interpretation of Vergil with Special 
Reference to Macrobius (Oxford, 1909); Comparetti, Vergil in the 
Middle Ages, 63-69. 


and keeping what we have acquired, regere; the third 
is adorning what we keep, ornare. These three stages 
are found in the first line of the Aeneid: arma, valor, 
relates to the physical; virum, wisdom, relates to the 
intellectual; primus, prince (princeps), relates to the 
aesthetic, the artistic. In this way appears the proper 
order of getting, keeping, and adorning. So has been 
symbolized under the guise of a narrative the complete 
course of human existence: first nature, then knowl 
edge, then happiness. With a little farther develop- 
ment of this same theme, Vergil finishes his preface and 
proceeds to a discussion of the general trend of his work. 
But first, in order to assure himself that he is not speak- 
ing to profane ears, and as a means of determining 
whether his auditor has read the Aeneid, Vergil requires 
him to give a synopsis of Book I. This, without re- 
sentment at the arrogant tone, Fulgentius proceeds to 
do. 

Thereupon Vergil continues his amazing revelations. 
The shipwreck of Aeneas typifies the perils of childbirth, 
where both mother and child are subject to danger. A 
further evidence of this is the fact that the shipwreck is 
brought about by Juno, the goddess of childbirth. 
Aeolus, through whose agency the storm is loosed, sig- 
nifies perdition, for the Greek eonolus* signifies destruc- 
tion. As a reward for his services, Aeolus is promised 
Deiopea for a wife. Now in Greek demos signifies the 
‘people’, and topa ‘sight’ or ‘vision’; therefore -danger 
is experienced by all who are born into the world. 
Aeneas escapes with seven ships, by which is indicated 
that the number seven was the auspicious number for 
childbirth. As soon as he had landed, Aeneas sees his 
mother, but fails to recognize her, the symbolism of 
which is that new-born infants are unable to recognize 
their parents, even though they have the power of 
sight. After this, from the surrounding cloud, Aeneas 
sees his friends, but is unable to converse with them, an 
allegory of the infant who can recognize people, but has 
not yet developed the power of speech. The faithful 
Achates to whom Aeneas attaches himself symbolizes 
the troubles which everyone must bear from infancy, 
since Achates is equivalent to the Greek aconetos 
(4xwv €0s ?), that is, ‘familiarity with sorrow’. Aeneas 
gazing upon the pictures in the temple typifies the sim- 
ple mind of the child, which is satisfied with mere out- 
ward show. The song of Iopas is emblematic of the 
song wherewith the nurse soothes the child, for Iopas 
is the Greek siopas, the silence which the child preserves 
while the nurse is singing to him. 

Books 2 and 3 relate to childhood with its love of the 
wonderful. The Cyclops in Book 3 symbolizes foolish 
arrogance, conquered by Ulysses, who is good sense. 
The death and burial of Anchises typify the termination 
of the period of childhood when the adolescent youth 
rejects paternal authority. Freed from parental re- 
straint the man (Book 4) gives himself up to the delights 
of the chase and of love; he is overwhelmed by his 
passions, represented by the storm; he enters upon an 


*In all these strange etymologies I have faithfully reproduced Ful- 
gentius’s transliteration and spelling of the Greek, according to the 
edition of Halm (Leipzig, 1898). 
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illicit amour, typified by the Dido incident. Yielding 
himself to this, he is eventually warned by the intelli 
gence, represented by Mercury, when he abandons his 
base passion, which being forgotten flickers away to 
ashes, represented by the death and the funeral pyre of 
Dido. Inspired by the memory of his father (Book 5), 
Aeneas devotes himself to manly pursuits, represented 
by the funeral games of Anchises. The boxing-match 
between Entellus and Dares signifies the pursuit of 
truth. The burning of the ships symbolizes the action 
of the reasoning mind in rising superior to material con- 
siderations and destroying the means of further wander- 
ing. 

In Book 6 Aeneas comes to the temple of Apollo and 
descends to the lower regions, where Apollo represents 
the gcd of the mind. First Aeneas is freed from false 
opinion, typified by the loss of Palinurus (Palinurus 
enim quasi planonorus, id est errabunda visio), and 
from vainglory, symbolized in the burial of Misenus, 
for misto in Greek means ‘hate’, and enos means ‘praise’. 
Thus purified, he procures the golden bough, which is 
the wisdom which lays open all hidden knowledge, and 
he undertakes philosophical studies, i. e. the descent 
into Hades. Vergil here refers to the ancient legend 
that his mother had dreamed of having given birth to a 
bough, and establishes this as the reason for making the 
bough play such a prominent réle. On entering the 
lower regions the yovng man sees first the cares of life. 
Then led by Charon, who is time, he crosses the boiling 
tide of youth (Acheron), and hears the dissensions of 
men (the barking of Cerberus), which are soothed and 
quieted by the honey of wisdom (the sop to Cerberus). 
In the lower world he sees Dido, typifying the remem- 
brance of youthful folly; and comes to a knowledge 
of good and evil, represented by the punishments in- 
flicted upon the wrongdoers. He enters the Elysian 
fields, symbolizing the freedom of life after the regula- 
tions imposed in childhood by those in authority, and 
sees his father Anchises, and the river Lethe, the first 
representing the dignity of manhood, the second the 
forgetting of youthful folly. 

In Book 7 Aeneas frees himself from all supervision 
(burial of the nurse Caieta), and reaches Ausonia, that 
is, increase of good, for which the desires of all men are 
eager, and seeks as his wife Lavinia, that is, the path of 
labor. In Book 8 he seeks the help of Euander, for 
Euander in Greek signifies ‘good man’, and from him 
learns of the conquest of virtue over vice, represented by 
the story of Hercules and Cacus. In the remaining 
four books Aeneas girds himself with all the Roman vir- 
tues (the arms of Vulcan), and joins battle with Turnus 
(anger), whose allies are Mezentius (impiety), Messa- 
pus (folly), Iuturna (obstinacy), and Metiscus (drunk- 
enness). Finally Wisdom and Virtue are triumphant. 

The whole of this work of Fulgentius is a distorted 
product of misapplied industry. It is loaded with the 
wildest etymologies, of which those quoted are typical 
examples. In one passage the author wanders so far 
from actualities as to make Vergil qvote Petronius. 
There is no order or balance in the arrangement of ma- 
terial; several pages are devoted to the elucidation of 


a few phrases, while whole books are passed over in a 
few words. Not infrequently the course of the expo- 
sition is broken by long digressions; in one place the 
argument becomes so confused that Vergil is made to 
speak as though he were Fulgentius. It is noteworthy 
that most detail is lavished upon Book 6, in con- 
formity with the superstition that this book contained 
more hidden wisdom than any other. Servius had 
given expression to this view in the note prefixed to the 
book: 

‘All Vergil is full of wisdom, in which respect this book, 
a large part of which is taken from Homer, holds the 
chief place. In it there are some things stated simply, 
many are taken from history, and many others from the 
profound sciences of Egyptian philosophy and theology, 
so that people have written whole dissertations on in- 
dividual passages in it’. 


The Vergil of Fulgentius is different in his delineation 
from that of any previous writer. The early biegraph- 
ers of Vergil have represented him as a genial person, 
modest and retiring, dear to his friends, and shunning’ 
publicity. The Vergil of Fulgentius, on the other 
hand, is a haughty, cold, and arrogant spirit, a mystic, 
possessing a vast fund of weird and unholy knowledge. 
Here we have the first indication in Christian Latinity 
of the regular medieval type of wise man, who in his 
demeanor and character partakes of the darkness in 
which all knowledge is shrouded. Learning had _ be- 
come so rare that its possession was an occult attribute; 
the scholar was not to be distinguished from the war- 
lock who held unholy communion with spirits, and 
gained his wisdom through his control over the myste- 
rious forces of nature. 

The Vergil of Fulgentius may be considered a logical 
development of tendencies which may be noticed else- 
where in the Christian writers. The very earliest of 
the patristic authors looked upon Vergil primarily as a 
literary figure; the classical age was too near for them 
to do otherwise. After this the tradition gradually de- 
veloped; Vergil was esteemed an authority on ques- 
tions of all sorts. This culminated in writing of the 
type of Macrobius, where the most extracrdinary pow- 
ers are claimed for him. The Vergil of Fulgentius is 
really no more than the logical extension of the same 
view with the superimposition of the mystic elements 
demanded by the taste of the period. 


UNION COLLEGE HARRISON CADWALLADER COFFIN 





REVIEWS 


P. Cornelii Taciti De Germania. Edited by Alfred 
Gudeman. Berlin: Weicmann (1916). Pp. viii + 272. 


Dr. Gudeman’s edition of the Germania of Tacitus is 
a worthy addition to the Weidmann series of annotated 
Classics, including such excellent volumes as the Weis- 
senborn-Miuller Livy, the Kiessling-Heinze Horace, and 
Kroll’s edition of the Orator of Cicero. It is based 
largely on his American edition of the Germania, pub- 
lished in 1900 by Allyn and Bacon, though this has been 
extensively revised and enlarged, 
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The extensive introduction (49 pages) takes up the 
same topics as the American edition: the origin and 
the purpcese of the Germania, the sources, trust worthi- 
ness, style. In the discussion of the purpose of the 
Germania, Dr. Gudeman adds two new points in criti- 
cism of the theory that the work was written purely as a 
satire on degenerate Rome in contrast to virile Ger- 
many. The two points, which are somewhat inconsis- 
tent, are that Tacitus is not blind to the faults of the 
Germans, and that he was forced to praise the Germans 
because the description of a people, as of an individual, 
belonged to encomiastic literature. As before, Dr. 
Gudeman rejects also the theory that the work is a po- 
litical pamphlet and concludes that it is a by-product of 
Tacitus’s historical studies. 

In dealing with the sources the editor follows his fer- 
mer procedure of rejecting various works and decides 
that the important sources are Livy, Pliny’s Bella Ger- 
maniae, and Posidonius. Besides, ‘Decleus got infor- 
mation, he believes, from persons who had first-hand 
knowledge of the country, though he himself had no 
personal acquaintance with it. He also used a map. 
In these conclusions there are certain divergences from 
the earlier edition. In this he had said of Livy: 
‘“. . any direct indebtedness to this historian is, to 
say the least, not intrinsically plausible’; now he in- 
cludes Livy among the sources. His argument is very 
flimsy—but it must be said that he puts it forward very 
cautiously. In the Germania, Chapter 3, Tacitus 
says, quae neque confirmare argumentis neque refellere 
in animo est. As is well known, this expression is 
found in Livy, Praef. 6, ea nec adfirmare nec refellere in 
animo est, nad again in 5.21.9, neque adfirmare neque 
refellere operae pretium est. Dr. Gudeman grants 
that Tacitus borrowed from Livy, but he argues that it 
is psychologically improbable that Tacitus should have 
remembered this particular phrase from his earlier read- 
ing of Livius ingens. His explanation is that Livy may 
have used the phrase again in his description of Ger- 
many and that Tacitus found it there. But I cannot 
see the psychological improbability which troubles Dr. 
Gudeman. Most of us recall single striking phrases 
from books we read years ago. And, besides, is it not 
entirely likely that Tacitus often reread the famous 
Preface of Livy? 

With regard to Posidonius, Dr. Gudeman said in the 
English edition, “. . . it is to the highest degree proba- 
ble, though not susceptible of absolute proof, that 
Posidonius’’ was one of the sources which Tacitus used 
in the Germania. In the German edition this state- 
ment is made stronger. The hypothesis can now ‘scarce- 
ly be disputed’, and ‘is made to appear scientifically 
unobjectionable’. I claim no special knowledge of 
this subject, but it strikes me that the statement in the 
new edition is too strong. There has been a great wave 
of Posidonianism in recent years, especially among Ger- 
man scholars. One can achieve a reputation easily by 
tracing the relation of one more author, Greek or Ro- 


man, to this fountain head of wisdom! 


? There have been protests; in this country may be mentioned 
€. g. protests by Professor Knapp, in his review of Norden, P. Ver- 
sles Maro: Aeneis VI (American Journal of Philology 27 [1906], 

79), by Dr. Jones, in his dissertation, The Platonism of Plutarch, 


Perhaps Dr. Gudeman is right in assertingt he depend 
ence of Tacitus on Posidonius, but the layman in such 
matters may be forgiven for being sceptical when he 
meets the name of Posidonius. He has heard the cry 
of ‘Wolf’ too often. 

Dr. Gudeman argues that the identification of Ger- 
manic and Greek (Roman) gods in the Germania must 
go back to Posidonius, as the Romans were incapable of 
making this identification. We may answer that the 
history of the original Roman religion has been ob- 
scured just because the Romans were too facile in 
identifying their gods with those of the peoples with 
whom they came in contact. In Germania 43 Tacitus 
expressly calls the identification of the German twin 
brothers with Castor and Pollux an interpretatio Ro- 
mana, Dr. Gudeman says this must be an interpretatio 
Graeca, because Pollux was adopted by the Romans at 
a relatively late date. But that date was long before 
the time of Posidonius. 

In the matter of the trustworthiness of the Germania, 
Dr. Gudeman holds to his former opinion, that, in 
matters of fact, Tacitus is entirely dependable, but 
that, in the interpretation of facts, in the attribution of 
motives and feelings. he is not. 

The section on style and rhetoric covers essentially 
the same ground in the new edition as in the old. The 
march of events in the last twenty years has provided 
the editor with a new comparison for Tacitus’s famous 
inconcinnity: it is similar to the musical dissonances 
of modern composers. 

It would be incorrect to say that the commentary is 
at the bottom of the page: rather one may say that 
the text is at the top, for it averages only about /% inch 
(a little over 3 lines) to the page, while the commen- 
tary takes up about 5% inches of smaller type. As the 
text is based on that of the fifth edition by Halm- 
Andresen (Teubner, 1915), we need not discuss it here. 
The 63 divergences from that edition are discussed in a 
Most of these are also found in the 
Dr. Gudeman’s at- 


critical appendix. 
appendix to the English edition. 
titude towards the newly-found Iesi manuscript is that 
of most German scholars (as against the Italians, 
Annibaldi and Sabbadini), that it is not a direct copy of 
the lost Hersfeldensis. Annibaldi’s edition in the Cor- 
pus Paravianum appeared too late to be seen by Dr. 
Gudeman. The suggestions in the appendix include 
few novelties of importance. In two instances the 
editor prefers the reading of E (the Iesi MS.) to that of 
the Teubner text: 14, virtute principem (so also Anni- 
baldi); 16, imitentur (where even Annibaldi reads 
imitetur). Inscientia (16), the reading of the lost 
Hersfeldensis, according to the Italian humanist, De 
cembrio, is preferred to inscitia, the reading of the ex- 
tant MSS. Occasionally Dr. Gudeman abandons an 
emendation and returns to the manuscript reading: 


8, Auriniam; 28, Germanorum natione; 30, ratione 


53 ff., and in his review of Gronau, Poseidonios und die Juedisch- 
Christliche Genesisexegese (Classical Philology 12 [1917], 107 ff.), 
by Professor Shorey, in his review of Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa 
(Classical Philology 10 [1915], 483 ff.), and by Professor Robbins, 
Posidonius and the Sources of Pythogorean Arithmology (Classical 
Philology 15 [1920], 309 ff.). 
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(for Romanae); 42, peragitur. Several emendations 
are suggested in the appendix but not adopted in the 
text: 26, versuras; 34, sed superesse; 34, [Druso]; 
36, fracti (for tractt). A new and rather plausible con- 
jecture adopted in the text is horrentes capilli retro 
sequuntur religantur (38). Dr. Gudeman makes a 
strong argument against the accepted readings here, 
but does not do justice to the manuscript reading. An- 
other new conjecture is 3, et apud eos (for apud eos et). 

The commentary, as indicated above, is very full. 
Like that in the American edition, it contains numerous 
comments on the rhetorical devices of the Germania. 
It is also particularly rich in parallels for the meanings 
of words and for their uses in phrases. Dr. Gudeman 
believes that the resemblance of the opening lines of the 
Germania (Germania omnis a Gallis Raetisque et 
Pannoniis Rheno et Danuvio fluminibus, a Sarmatis 
Dacisque mutuo metu aut montibus separatur) to the 
beginning of Caesar’s Gallic War is accidental. To me 
it seems a deliberate imitation—with a difference. By 
the inconcinnity of metu and montibus Tacitus inten- 
tionally indicates the difference between his rhetorical 
style and Caesar's simple style. 

In Chapter 5 Tacitus tells us that the Germans prefer 
money which is velerem et diu notam, serratos bigatosque. 
Dr. Gudeman now says that Tacitus is either exaggerat- 
ing or using an early source, as few s-ch coins (which 
antedate 53 B. C.) have been found in Germany. But 
perhaps Tacitus is using his own more vivid expression, 
serratos bigatosque, in explanation of veterem. An anal- 
ogy for this is the expression vinum consulare. Dr. 
Gudeman does not explain why the Germans preferred 
old money. The answer is implicit in diu notam: 
probably the Romans worked off spurious coins on 
them, ut nunc. 

In Chapter 7 Dr. Gudeman reverts to an old explan- 
ation of horlamina as ‘liquid refreshments’. For this 
he finds new parallels. But the thought of the next 
sentence would seem to indicate that the word has the 
original meaning of ‘encouragement’. 

In the American edition Dr. Gudeman, commenting 
on Chapter 9, found substantiation for supposing that 
the Germans worshiped natural objects, like the sun and 
the moon, as well as other gods, in the names of the 
days of the week: Sunday, Monday, as against Tues 
day, etc. He overlooked the fact that the days of the 
week were named after the planets, not the gods. The 
Statement has been omitted in the German edition. 
UNiversity oF Iowa B. L. ULLMAN 


History of Ancient and Medieval. By 
James Henry Breasted and James Harvey Robin- 
son. Boston: Ginn and Company (1920). Pp. 
xiii + 665. 


Europe. 


This review is confined to that portion of the volume 
Which is included within Books I—IV, dealing with 
Earliest Man, The Orient, The Greeks, and The Ro- 
mans. Professor Preasted, in these Books, covers the 
Same ground which he had covered before in his numer- 


ous other publications, especially in his earlier text- 
books, Outlines of European History (1914), and An- 
cient Times (1916—see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 10. 
199-200). The present volume is based on the author’s 
Outlines of European History. But the material has 
been condensed and quite thoroughly rewritten and re- 
arranged. Many shifts in emphasis are the result and 
practically all are for the better. ‘‘More space has 
been given to Roman history and less to that of the 
ancient Orient’’, the Introduction tells us (iv). This 
is an improvement; but even now too large a propor- 
tion has been allotted to that earlier civilization, as the 
following figures show: 64 pages to the Orient, I11 
pages to the Greeks, and 100 pages to the Romans. 
Formerly, as a protest against the blindness of histori- 
ans to the indebtedness of Greece and Rome to the an- 
cient Orient, a little overstress was pardonable, perhaps 
necessary. Such blindness no longer exists; so mani- 
festly Professor Breasted’s full knowledge of, and en 
thusiasm for, the Oriental field have disturbed his 
sense of proportion. For he has been guilty of a sin 
which the Introduction ascribes to former text-books 
on universal history: ‘‘The older books tended to 
give too much attention to the remote past and too 
l'ttle information in regard to recent history”’. 

The extreme condensation necessary in so brief a 
manual makes adequate treatment of many important 
topics impossible. For example, there is no direct in- 
formation given as to how the Delian League was 
transformed into an Athenian Empire, beyond the bare 
statement of that fact and the mention of the transfer- 
ring of the treasury from Delos to Athens (131, 132, 
150). The description of the battle of Leuctra, on 
page 160, is silent about the innovations in military 
science and practice which were among the chief fac- 
tors in Alexander's easy conquest of Asia. Less than 
ten lines are devoted to the struggle of Demosthenes 
against Philip (170), inspite of all that contest symbol- 
izes for every age. The story of the First Carthagin- 
ian War is told in one page. The student who uses this 
text-book will know nothing about the traditional 
‘slimness’ of Roman diplomacy which precipitated the 
war and which helps to explain the rapid advance of 
Rome in the Mediterranean world. The work of the 
Gracchi is similarly dismissed in one page (230), which 
can not, and doés not, give an adequate conception of 
the scope and of the importance of their attempted re- 
forms. We hear nothing of the Mithridatic Wars and 
may well wonder what was going on in Asia Minor to 
call Sulla away from Rome and from his opponent Ma- 
rius (234). These omissions are typical and, perhaps, 
unavoidable under the circumstances. 

In regard to some matters of fact one might hold 
different opinions from those of Professor Breasted. 
The statement on page 95 concerning the authorship of 
the Homeric poems should have taken into account the 
very recent work done in this country on Homer. Cer- 
tainly the Unitarians are having their inning to-day. 
On pageti2the severity of the Draconian code is af- 
firmed without sufficient qualification; the most impor- 
tant laws, those dealing with homicide, were merciful 
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for the period. In regard to Caesar’s campaign in 
Spain against the Pompeians we read (238): ‘With 
his customary swiftness he was in Spain by June (49 
B. C.). Here, by cutting off their supplies, he forced 
Pompey’s commanders to surrender without a battle’. 
This misstatement may be due to an effort to econo- 
mize space. The fighting was very severe in the opera- 
tions in front of Ilerda. Only after Caesar had been 
repulsed with serious loss and had narrowly escaped 
disaster did he finally catch Afranius and Petreius be- 
tween the Sicoris and the Ebro, cut off their supplies, 
and force a surrender without further fighting. Pro- 
fessor Breasted repeats Plutarch’s story of Antony's 
infatuation for Cleopatra as determining his action at 
Alexandria (241). Ferrero has very plausibly brought 
to the fore the political considerations which made 
such a union desirable. One should amend the state- 
ments on page 253 by stressing the capriciousness 
rather than the cruelty of Nero’s despotism. But 
these are minor matters which do not detract from the 
quality of the book as a whole. 


To compress within 300 pages, for text-book pur- 
poses, the history of the ancient world from earliest 
man down to the German invasions is a task of doubt- 
ful utility. My personal experience in teaching his- 
tory to pupils in the Preparatory School (a very brief 
experience, I frankly confess) has seemed to indicate 
that they mvst have a liberal background of past 
events before they can be brought to understand past 
conditions, past institutions, and past ideas. This 
book might well be put into the hands of pupils who 
had studied aricient history more in detail and who de- 
sired a rapid approach to the history of medieval and 
modern times. With this reservation the work of Pro- 
fessor Breasted is worthy of the highest praise. Such 
severe economy of space demands frequent summar- 
izing of periods. Nowhere, in an elementary text- 
book, have these summaries been better done. The 
author’s recognition of the organic unity of histcry per- 
vades the whole work and the importance of a knowl- 
edge of the past for the understanding of the present is 
everywhere strongly felt by the reader. 


Excellent illustrations are interspersed through the 
book, many in colors. Not only are they numerous 
and felicitously chosen, but under each is a long de- 
scriptive legend which makes the illustrations an in 
tegral part of the text and leaves nothing to the un- 
certain information of the teacher. The maps are, on 
the whole, adequate. On page 178 the student is re- 
ferred to the map on page 176 for Antioch; the site of 
the city, however, is not indicated there. An Appendix 
contains a selected bibliography of nineteen pages, with 
proper guidance of teacher and pupil to the most help- 
ful and most accessible books, and a carefully compiled 
Index. The references to Professor Breasted’s earlier 
book, Ancient Times scattered through the text 
should in any future revision be relegated to the foot- 
notes. A careful reading has disclosed no typographi- 
cal errors. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE WILLIAM STUART MESSER 


HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
VOLUME XxXxXI 


Volume XXXI of Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, dated in 1920, contains four articles. as fol- 
lows: The Religious Background of the Prometheus 
Vinctus, by J. A. K. Thomson (1-37); “Yorepop 
IIpérepov ‘Ounpixds, Samuel E. Bassett (39-62); The 
Spirit of Comedy in Plato, William Chase Greene 
(63-123); Ithaca: A Study of the Homeric Evi- 
dence, Frank Brewster (125-166). 

Professor Thomson is an English scholar, who was in 
residence as teacher at Harvard University 1919-1920. 
Professor Thomson holds that the Prometheus was 
not primarily concerned with the stealing of fire or 
with the invention of the arts or with the destiny of 
man. Both the Prometheus Vinctus and the Prome- 
theus Solutus, and perhaps the whole trilogy, ‘‘has for 
its spring the fact that Prometheus knows who is des- 
tined to overthrow Zeus, and refuses to tell. That is 
why—and not, after all, because he stole the fire—that 
he is punished in the play. And that is why, when he 
reveals the secret, he is released”’. 

Part of Professor Thomson’s summing-up runs as 
follows (34-35: it is especially interesting in view of 
Professor Prentice’s discussion of this play, THE CLAs- 
SICAL WEEKLY 15.26-29): 


Behind the immediate question which divides Zeus and 
Prometheus, who is to be the next King of the Gods, 
rises the larger question of the respective values of the 
old and the new régime, the rule of the Titans and the 
rule of Zeus. Prometheus, although at first he had 
sided with Zeus against his brethren, in the Vinctus has 
definitely ranged himself on the side of the Titans. 
Now to the Greek mind, and perhaps more particularly 
to the Athenian mind, the Titans stood for something 
very definite. They were the forces of lawlessness 

The service of Zeus was to introduce law and 
order into the government of the universe. It is easy 
for us to admit the truth of this in words; it is not 
easy to realize the intensity of Greek emotion about it. 
In the centuries between us and ancient Hellas the 
balance of material power has shifted. The advantage 
of force is now with Civilization and not with Barbar- 
ism: at least we have grown up in that belief. Ac- 
cordingly we have acquired the habit of regarding the 
Barbarian with toleration and even a certain admira- 
tion, more or:less sincere, for his picturesquencss and 
naturalness. That is because we no longer fear him 

The ancient Greek was not insensible to the 
romantic attraction of Barbarism. But he was in con- 
stant and deadly peril from it, and therefore in acute 
fear of it. So he came to attach what seems to us an ex- 
cessive value to the virtues in which the Barbarian 1s 
specially deficient—self-control and respect for the 
law. Hellenism is the correlative of Barbarism. It 
was in contact with the Barbarian, Thucydides tells us, 
that Hellenism first became conscious of itself. Lib- 
erty ..., according to the Greek maxim, is the 
Reign of Law, and Hellenism is based on Eleutherta. 
In Greek religion the Titans represented, at least to re- 
flective minds, the spirit of lawlessness; they were the 
Barbarians of the divine world. Zeus on the other 
hand represented the Reign of Law. (Plato, 


Crit. ad fin.). Not only Plato but Aeschylus speaks 
like this. Zeus may have been relentless enough at 
first, but he did at least check the anarchy of the Titans 
and establish a Law. Hence Greek sympathy is with 
Zeus, because Greek sympathy is with the Law. 
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Professor Bassett’s paper is an investigation sugges- 
ted by a Greek phrase which Cicero uses, Ad Atticum 
1.16.1 (this Greek phrase Professor Bassett takes as the 
title of his paper). He believes that Cicero had in 
mind a kind of hysteron proteron in Homer, by which 
a person questioned answers the questions in reverse 
order, or a person, replying to a speech, takes up its 
points in reverse order, A simple instance of this is in 
Iliad 1.159 ff. In this speech Achilles says two things: 
‘We came to win honor for you’, and ‘Now I will take 
me back to Phthia’. Agamemnon in reply says, ‘Flee 
by all means’, ‘I have others by my side to do me 
honor’! In a word, at the beginning of a speech or of a 
narrative the poet dwells first on what is uppermost or 
freshest in the mind of the characters of the story, the 
listeners, or the poet himself. Cicero himself, Ad 
Atticum 1.16.1, states two questions which Atticus had 
asked him concerning the outcome of the trial of Clo- 
dius. 
‘Ounpix@s. And in fact he answers the questions in re- 
verse order. 


He then says, respondebo tibi terepov mpbrepor 


Professor Bassett has made the very interesting dis- 
covery (47) that, in a Scholuim on Iliad 2.763, belong- 
ing to the middle of the first century B. C., there is evi- 
dence that Aristarchus, long before Cicero’s time, 
“had recognized Homer’s fondness for making his 
characters reply to a two-fold or plural question in the 
reverse order”’. 

Professor Bassett’s observations are of great impor- 

tance in the general criticism of the Homeric poems. 
Thus, he says (50-51). 
. . . Certainly the Chorizontes and the other Dismem- 
berers of Homer should be asked to explain why, if 
their theory of divers authors is correct, a feature of 
style so marked as this is found not only in both Iliad 
and Odyssey, but in parts which they regard as of 
widely differing dates, the Second Necyia and the 
Telemachy, as well as the Apologue and the Ven- 
geance, and the Doloneia, the Diomedeia, and the 
Embassy to Achilles, as well as the Menis. 

With this use of ‘hysteron proteron’ in Homer, Pro- 
fessor Bassett links many other features peculiar to 
Homer, which scholars both ancient and modern have 
pointed out, all bearing on the great poet's matchless 
art. 

Professor Greene calls attention (64) to the presence 
in the dialogues of Plato of amusing phrases, homely 
proverbs, and racy metaphors. The characters, too, 
are drawn with the comic writer’s care for realistic de- 
tail and the exaggeration of significant traits (64-65). 
Comedy of incident is everywhere abundant, especially 
in the opening scenes of the dialogues (65). An ex- 
ceptionally good instance here is the spirited narrative 
at the beginning of the Protagoras (66). On almost 
every page there is ridicule, sometimes courteous, 
sometimes veiled, often outspoken, of Plato’s adver- 
Saries (66-69). 

Mr. Greene then traces the presence of the comic 
spirit in various dialogues: the Apology (71-73), 
Euthyphro (73-74), the Crito (75), Protagoras (76-77), 
Meno (78-81: ‘The comedy in the dialogue cannot be 
missed by any reader: it is ‘of all the dialogues of 


Plato that in which he approaches most nearly to the 
comic poet’ ”’), Symposium (87-90: “From the point 
of view of form, the Symposium is the most perfect 
comedy among the dialogues of Plato’’), the Republic 
(97-108), ete. 

Mr. Greene sums up, on pages [121-123:] 


... It is, however, with confidence that we may 
claim for him a place among the world’s great comic 
writers—Aristophanes, Juvenal, Cervantes, Moliere, 
Shakespeare, and Meredith,—who have known how 
to hold something very sacred, and to express it per- 
haps most oiten by methods of indirection. . . . the 
Platonic dialogues . . . may often be best understood 
as philosophical mimes . . . 

Again, with due caution, a gradual progression in 
Plato’s adventures in comedy may be detected. At 
first we found him chronicling with great freedom the 
method and the partial results of Socrates. Next we 
saw him proceed, in the spirit of comedy, to use the 
dialectic method to get rid of obstacles and to throw 
problems into relief, having his own conclusions in 
mind in each dialogue, though not fully aware, of 
course, of the conclusions that he was to reach later. 
Then in the golden dialogues of his prime, we noticed 
how he evoked so vivid an ideal world that he was able 
to assume it as present, and contrasted with it in a 
comic spirit the paltry ‘facts’ of this imperfect world. 
And, finally, in the last great dialogues in which Plato 
endeavoured to bring ideals and facts together, we 
looked for comedy almost in vain; it proved to be in- 
cidental. 


Mr. Brewster thinks it not unlikely that poems 
which gave stories of trading or viking cruises were 
known to Homer and used by him. Such stories may 
well have described, correctly, sea-routes. used by the 
Greeks, and the harbors of the west coast of Greece; 
from them Homer may have drawn his description, in 
Odyssey 9, of Ithaca. All the evidence, M1. Brewster 
holds, points to the historic Ithaca as the home of 
Odysseus (see especially 151-161). 

C.K: 


PROFESSOR MURRAY ON ARISTOTLE’S 
ART OF POETRY 


The Oxford University Press reissued, in 1920, a 
translation of Aristotle, on the Art of Poetry, by In- 
gram Bywater, which forms part of that scholar’s well 
known edition of the Art of Poetry. This reissue de- 
serves special mention, however, because to it Professor 
Gilbert Murray has contributed a Preface (1-20). 

Professor Murray begins by reminding us that Plato, 
in Republic 10, having completed his final burning de- 
nunciation of poetry, the false siren, 


ends with a touch of compunction: ‘We will give her 
champions, not poets themselves but poet-lovers, an 
opportunity to make her defence in plain prose and 
show that she is not only sweet—as we well know—but 
also helpful to society and the life of man, and we will 
listen in a kindly spirit. For we shall be gainers, I 
take it, if this can be proved’. Aristotle certainly 
knew the passage, and it looks as if his treatise on po- 
etry was an answer to Plato’s challenge. 
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On pages 5-11 Professor Murray writes in a very in- 
teresting way of the difficulties of translation in general, 
and in particular of translating the Poetics of Aristotle. 
On this theme he begins thus (5-6): 


To understand a great foreign book by means of a 
translation is possible enough where the two languages 
concerned operate with a common stock of ideas, and 
belong to thé same period of civilization. But be- 
tween ancient Greece and modern England there yawn 
immense gulfs of human history; the establishment 
and the partial failure of a common European religion, 
the barbarian invasions, the feudal system, the re- 
grouping of modern Europe, the age of mechanical in- 
vention, and the industrial revolution. In an average 
page of French or German philosophy nearly all the 
nouns can be translated directly into exact equivalents 
in English; but in Greek that is not so. Scarcely one 
in ten of the nouns on the first few pages of the Poetics 
has an exact English equivalent. Every proposition 
has to be reduced to its lowest terms of thought and 
then re-built. This is a difficulty which no translation 
can quite deal with; it must be left to a teacher who 
knows Greek. And there is a kindred difficulty which 
flows from it. Where words can be translated into 
equivalent words, the style of an original can be closely 
followed; but no translation which aims at being 
written in normal English can reproduce the style of 
Aristotle. 


He then discusses in detail what would be the effect 

of what he chooses to call a “ruthlessly literal transla- 
tion, helped out by bold punctuation’’ (6). An ex- 
ample of this would be a translation of the words 
poests, poetes, by ‘making’ and ‘maker’. Then, on this 
basis, on pages 6-8 he translates the first paragraph of 
the Poetics. Such translation, he maintains (8), will 
illuminate what would otherwise seem a puzzle in the 
Poetics. 
If we wonder why Aristotle, and Plato before him, 
should lay such stress on the theory that art is imitation, 
it is a help to realize that common language called it 
‘making’, and it was clearly not ‘making’ in the ordi- 
nary sense. The poet who was ‘maker’ of a Fall of Troy 
clearly did not make the real Fall of Troy. He made 
an imitation Fall of Troy. An artist who ‘painted 
Pericles’ really ‘made an imitation Pericles by means of 
shapes and colours’. Hence we get started upon a 
theory of art which, whether finally satisfactory or not, 
is of immense importance, and are saved from the error 
of complaining that Aristotle did not understand the 
‘creative power’ of art. 

On page Io there is a brief discussion of the words 
prattein and praxis. Professor Murray agrees with 
Professor Margoliouth in thinking that prattein means 
to ‘fare’, rather than to ‘do’. Tragedy shows how men 
‘fare’ rather than how they ‘act’. It shows their ex- 
periences or fortunes rather than merely their deeds. 

But, he continues, we must not attempt to draw very 
osely to the meanings of Greek words. We ought not, 


instance, to spend time in arguing whether by 


hamartia Aristotle meant an intellectual error or a 
moral flaw. The word is not so precise. 

Professcr Murray sees another series of obscurities or 
confusions in the Poetics, in the fact that Aristotle was 
writing at a time when the great age of Greek tragedy 
was long past, and was using language formed in pre- 
vious generations, without always analyzing his terms 
with sufficient care, if he analyzed them at all. Very 
often, says Professor Murray, Aristotle takes his terms 
for granted; in this case, he is sometimes deceived by 
them, being affected in his conceptions of fifth-century 
tragedy by the practice cf his own day, when the only 
living form of drama was the New Comedy. 

One of the words Aristotle misunderstands is the 
word muthos. Again, says Professor Murray (13-14), 
Aristotle had lost the sense of what the Chorus was in 
the hands of the great masters, say in the Bacchae cr in 
the Eumenides. 

Professor Murray concludes his Preface by an inter- 
esting statement of the value, from his point of view, 
of the Poetics (17-20). 

It is gratifying to have Professor Bywater’s transla- 
tion in so convenient a form. His complete edition of 
the Poetics, with Introduction, Text, Translation, and 
Notes was published by the Oxford Clarendon Press in 
1909. For an elaborate review of the book, the first 
full commentary in English on the Poetics, by Professor 
Herbert Richards, see The Classical Review 24 (1910)' 
85-90. Mr. Richards characterizes the translation as 
“a model of accuracy” (87). In American Journal of 
Philology 30 (1909), 474, Professor Gildersleeve, in 
Brief Mention, in passing, declares that Professor By- 
water has ‘“‘accompanied his great edition of Aristotle's 
Art of Poetry . with what may be called an ex- 
pository translation’’. Professor Mitchell Carroll re- 
views the book in American Journal of Philology 32 
(1912), 85-91. For another review, by W. S. Milner, 
see Classical Philology 6 (1911), 97-99. 

It is worth while to add that the one translation of the 
Poetics published in America was made, not by a pro- 
fessional classicist, but by a professor of English, Pro- 
fessor Lane Cooper. In 1913, he published, through 
Ginn and Company, a book called Aristotle on the Art 
An Amplified Version With Supplementary 
For a notice of 


of Poetry: 
Illustrations for Students of English. 
this book, by the late Professor J. R. Wheeler, see THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 7.40. 

Some readers will be glad, doubtless, to be reminded 
of a book called Ingram Bywater: The Memoir of an 
Oxford Scholar, 1840-1914, by W. W. Jackson, re- 
viewed by Professor G. S. Scoggin, in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY II.110. 
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